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ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION. 


The Rev. Mr. Yates of the Baptist Mission in India 


| us out of our distress. 


who visited this country a short time since, has quite | 


recovered his health, and returned in safety to his 


The following fetter, pubtished in the 


former labors. 
London Baptist Magazine, Jeseribes the perils of the 
voyage, and his preservation. 
Caleulta, Feb. 5, 1829. 

My dear Brother— 1 ave the pleasure to in- 
form you, that | arrived at Cateutta on the 4uh 
of this mouth after a tedious and dangerous pas- 
sage. We had several gales during the voyage, 
anda tremendous hurricane. We staid two 


days at Santa Cruz, ia the island of Teneritie, | 


aud had some fine views of the loliy peak, 12,- 
500 feet high. Svon after leaving that island, 
we fell in with an equinocual gale, but susiain- 
ed by it no injury. We crossed tie line on the 
13th of October, exactly two mouths froin the 
ume of our leaving Gravesend, so that our pas- 
suge to the hue was exceedingly tedious. Dur- 
ing the next two months, nothing of eonse- 
quence oceurred ; day succeeded to day without 
auuy material changes, either in the weather or 
in our society. On the 13th of December we 
passed through such a storm as I rever witnes- 
sec before. It occurred in long. 91 east, and 
Jat. 18 south. 
one evening, and increased to the close of the 
next, when it blew a very strong gale. The 
next morning presented us with appearances 
truly alarming, and that increased in terror till 
tl o'clock, when it blew a perfect hurricane.— 
The sea and sky seemed mingled in one general 
mass, and we could searcely tell the cifference, 
as we mounted up to heaven, and sunk again 
into the depths. It continved in this mauner 
about two hours, during which time our sou! 
was melted because of trouble ; we reeled to and 
fro, and staggered like a drunken man, and 
mnost were at their wits end. Our mizen-miast 
and boats were carried away; oug niain top 
mast was split into three pieces, and the main 
mast itself sprang in two ; our foremast and jib 

boom were also broken, and the sails vot taken 
in shivered all to pieces. In the steerage and 
cabins below we were ankle deep in water, and 
the darkness and distress of our situation were 
rendered visible by the dim shining of a lamp. 
After going above and witnessing this terrific 
scene, Ldeseended with a deep impression of 
our danger, and with two others who were in 
my cabin, cried unto the Lord, and he brought 
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After prayer I was ena- 


bled tu sing with composure these lines— 


‘ Begone unbelief, my Saviour is near, 

And ior iny reliet will sure ly appear ; 

By praser let me wrestie, and he will perform, 

With Chiist in the vessel, | smile at the storas. 

‘+ Jlis love in time past forbids me to think 

Lie'll leave me at last in trouble to sink ; 

Each sweet Ebenezer | have in review, 

Coufivms his goud pleasure to help ine quite thro.”’ 

Almost immediately after we had closed these 
eacreiscs, we heard that the glass lad risen 
considerably, which indicated that the storm 
would soou subside. This was considered by 
us as un imimediate answer to prayer, and con- 
firmation of the Seripture—* This poor mau 
cried, and che Lord heard him, and delivered 
him out ofall his troubles.” Just as the storm 
was beyining to subside, our tiller broke, thro’ 
Which tue lichn became uscless, and the ship 
ungovernable. Had this happened at an earher 
period, it was the opinion of the captain that 
we could not have been saved. In order to put 
in a new tiller, they were under the necessity of 
knocking down all the cabins beyond the eud- 
dy, so that on the following day our ship had all 
the appearance of a wreck ; the masts all more 
or less broken, the sails hanging in tatters, the 
cabins breken down, the boats carried away, 
and the whole deck covered with the shattered 
retumants of masts, sails and ropes. Aiter this, 
ou entering the bay of Bengal, we had very bad 
weather, and contrary winds; the rain poured 
down in torrents, and the sun was not to be 
seen for umny days. After sailing seven days, 
we gota sight of the sun, by which we ascer- 
tained our latinude, and found that we tad add- 
vanced only about a degree in the course of a 
week. This weather broughton me a slight 
attack of the dysentery, from which did not 
perfectly recover (21 we had passed the rainy 
latitudes. We were a long time beating up the 
bay, so that our vovage occupied six months 
within a fewdays. Had these things happened 
on my way home, Pmight have written bitter 
things against myself, and have concluded that 
God was ; -tme; but as | was returning to 
my labor, and to suffer in the cause of Christ a- 
mong the heathen, | was entirely free from such 
urhappy reflections. 

When we arrived at the Sand Heads, and 
took the pilot on board, I was afraid to ask any 
questions about my friends, lest Pshould bear 
of the death of some. Mr. Bampton, however, 


who was on board a pilot schooner for his 
and though he confirmed 


health, soon came: 
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my suspicions with regard to some, relieved my 
anxiety with respect to others. From bim | 
learned that four of my missionary brethren 
had been removed: Mr. Schmid of Calcutta. 
Mr. Burton of Digah, Mr. Price of Ava, ani 
Mr. Cropper of Cuttack. I also learned that 
the Bishop was dead ; that Messrs. Wilson and 
Good were gone to England, and that my friend 
Davies of Howrah, was no more. Amidst such 
losses and changes in one year, what abundant 
eause have [ to be grateful, that on my arrival 
f found my partner and all my companions in 
labour in the enjoyment of health! 

On the voyage, I had morning and evening 
worship in my cabin, and was joined by four 
others. One young man who was at first seri- 
ously disposed, was, I think, greatly improved 
by these opportunities. We had a number of 





young men on board, and they were all at first 
determined to employ the whole time of the 
passage in theatrical amusements. To divert 
them from this waste of time, and to save oth- 
ers from th® annoyance that would arise out of 
it, I proposed to them that they should com- 
mence the study of Hindoostanee, which they 
would all need on their arrival, and offered my 
services as a teacher. By this means they were 





diverted from their purpose, and I had three 
classes to instruct every day during the passage. 

The lady that accompanied me. Miss Wal- 
Jace, I found a pious and studious young wom- 
an, and I sincerely hope she will be useful at 
Malacca. On my arrival I found my dear 
friends anxiously waiting, and earnestly wishing 
for my return: they gave me a most hearty re- 
ception. From the welcome entrance I have 
found, I am ready to anticipate a divine bless- 
ing on my future labors. I shall baptize two 
persons to-morrow, one a native the other an 
Anglo-Asiatic. This will be a good though a 
small beginning: may the Lord increase it a 
hundred fold. Yours affectionately, 

W. YarTes, 


THE VALLEY OF BARMEN. 


The following interesting account of a Christian 
community in Germany is abstracted from English 
publications received at the office of the Christian 
Watchman. 


A few weeks since, we gave some notice of 
several German Missionaries, who were to ac- 
company Dr. Philip to South Africa. In a Lon- 
don paper just received, we have an account of | 
the place of their residence, and of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society, by which they were sent.— 
This place is called the Valley of Barmen. Dr. 
Philip, the Rev. Mr. Wilks, and the Rev. An-' 
drew Reed, visited this valley ingcompany, the 
last summer, in June and July. Barmen is on 
the borders of the Rhine, and is situated in 
what was once the kingdom of Wirtemburg, 
but is now a constituent part of the Prussian 
dominions. The entire valley embraces the 
towns of Elberfeld, Coln, and Wesel, as well as 





Barmen, and the total population is not Iss) 
than 60,000. It is a manufacturing district, in | 
which labor produces a happy degree of inde- 
pendence, and there is among them an uncom- 
mon equality of property. The valley is adorn- 
ed by rmture: and tte scenery is beautiful The 
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hills rise with boldness ; so that hill appears re- 
posing on the top of hill. There is in this val- 
ley a Missionary Seminary, or College, where 
seven other young men, besides the four named 
below, were pursuing their studies with refer- 
ence to Missionary labor. The ordination of 
the four took place in the presence of Dr. Phi- 
lip, Rev. Mr. Wilks, and Rev. Mr. Reed.—The 
occasion was deeply interesting. ‘These were 
the first missionaries who had been sens forth 
from the valley. Christian brethren from Afri- 
ea, England and France had come to visit and 
encourage them. ‘They were much and sol- 
emnly impressed. “'The men wept, even as the 
women. I have never seen,” said a venerable 
pastor, “any thing like it. It is a little pente- 
cost.” The account which follows is fromm a let- 
ter of the Rev. Andrew Reed, one of the visit- 
ants, a part of which contains the facts men- 
tioned in this introduction. In closing his let- 
ter he thus remarks—* Before we had wholly 
cleared the skirts of the town, we found our- 
selves exclaiming, ‘ Well, we shall never forget 
Barmen !’ ” 


“ The religious state of this people is most 
interesting. ‘Tney are of the Reformed and 
Lutheran professions. Their attention is not 
diverted by religious disputes from religion it- 
self; for at present they are of one faith and 
practice. ‘They shew a remarkable attachment 
to the means of religion; new churches are 
building, because the old ones are overflowing ; 
and there are eomparatively few who do not 
wait on public worship. Ata town about 10 
miles from Barmen, I inquired of the pastor 
how many churches they had? He replied 
three. I asked what wasthe attendance ?— 
“ At the three,” he said there were about 5000.” 
“And what,” said I, “is the population? ”— 
“ Oh,” he said, “ about 5000.” “ What then,” I 
continued, “do all the people attend public 
worship?” “ Yes, nearly all.” 

“There are in this valley about twenty pas- 
tors; and twelve of them we had the pleasure 
of seeing and knowing in our hasty visit. [It 
was our united impression, that at no associa- 
tion of ministers in our own country had we met 
a body of men more respectable for talent, 
more eminent for piety, or more remarkable for 
usefulness. They have a decided attachment 
to evangelical truth, without any inclination to 
the excesses of Antinomianismm. The love of 
Christ was at once their theme and their mo- 
tive; and this love constrained them to love as 
brethren, and in charity to seek the salvation of 
men. A stranger is speedily struck with the 
entirely good understanding and fellowship per- 
vading among those holy men; I observed, for 
instance, that two pastors dwelt with their fam- 
ilies in the different compariments of one house, 
and that the division between them was made 
by two rooms which were fitted up as school 
rooms. [inquired the use of these,—* They 
are,” was the reply, “rooms in which the chil- 
dren assemble to receive religious and useful 
instruction from the pastors and their wives.” 
On our arrival we found every thing prepared, 
so as to occupy the time to the fullest advant- 
age. Onthe Monday morning we meta few 
friends for the purpose of general cxplanation, 
and im the afternoon we went to meet the pas- 
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tors and deputations from the several Commit- 
tees on the subject of the Missions. Dr. Philip 
gave a detailed account of the manner in which 
the stations were managed in South Africa, in 
which they were all greatly interested, and their 


own particular plans were made the subject of 


discussion and advice. In this intercourse it 
appeared that they had not above £300 set apart 
for the use of the four Missionaries they propos- 
ed to send out; and that they must cost in the 
course of the first year uearly £1000. It was 
suggested that they might not be aware of this, 
and that they would probably send a less num- 
ber. Butthey were evidently prepared beyond 
our expectations. ‘They were acting not under 
temporary excitement, but fixed principle. One 
of the pastors said, “* We know our people.”— 
Another remarked, “It is the Lord’s work ;” 
and the treasurer, who isa respectable banker, 
said, “I will answer for every draft on account 
of our missionaries being duly honored.” This 
meeting was evidently telt to be beneficial to 
our friends at Barmen, and to us it Was grate- 
fully edifying. 

On Tuesday early in the morning, we had 
conference with some of the friends, and at 
noon we went to the seminary, to attend the 
examination of the young men previous to their 
ordination. We found on our arrival several 
ministers who were deputed to ths work, and 
were glad to find that it terminated ii commen 
satisfaction and earnest prayer. 

We were then formally introduced to the 
Missionaries. ‘They are ( os Leipold, Gusta- 
vas Zahn, Daniel Luckhoff, and Baron yon 
Wurmb. The last named person distinguish- 
ed himself in the battle of Leipzig, as lieuten- 
ant, and obtained two medals of honor; He af- 
terwards studied medicine, and obtained a di- 
ploma; and subsequently he has become a se- 
rious Christian, and chosen to lay his honors at 
the foot of the cross. Their teachers and pas- 
tors spoke of them with eutire confidence, as 
possessed of great simplicity in their views, aud 
much fervor of piety. 


EDINBURGH MEETING. 

On Thursday June 25, the Annual Meeting 
of the Edinburgh Auxiliary to the London 
Missionary Society, was beld in the Assembly- 
rooms. ‘The meetivg was addressed by seve- 
ral clerical gentlemen. The Rev. Dr. Patterson 
gave a brief view of the Society’s Missionary 
stations. The first he noticed was that among 
the Mongolians, into whose tongue the Bible is 
translated ; he stated that a large portion of the 
Nomadic hordes of that imimense tribe, wiiich 
extends from the shores of the Caspian to the 
gates of Pekin, are able to read. He stated 
that a Protestant church has been established 
in Canton; and that, notwithstanding the edict 
of the Monarch of the Celestial Empire, about 
three thousand copies of the Bible and religious 
works had been printed during the last year, 
the greater part of which had found their way 
into the empire,—the people being anxious to 
see the books forbidden by their government. 
Two native Chinese have been ordained Mis- 
sionaries, and now teach the principles of the 
Christian faith in parts of that country, where 
FKuropeans are not permitted to settle. The 
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Chinese Bible is also circulated in Siam,—the 
Siamese being able to read the Chinese lan- 
guage. “In India the society has, besides Mis- 
| sionary stations, 225 achools, attended by 7,176 
ischolars; of these 1500 are females. In Mad- 
agascar, which contains a population of 3,000,- 
000. there are O8 native teachers in the Schools. 
~The Hottentots were indebted, in no small de- 
“gree, to the exertions of Dr. Philip, and the pub- 
lication of his work, entitled, “ Researches in 
South Africa,” for their now being placed on 
| the same footing with other British subjects, as 
‘to civil rights; which, to that hitherto dcegra- 
‘ded people, was a subject of great joy. Mr. 
| Ellis, who, for eig't years, has been laboring 
as a Missionary in the South Sea Islands and 
Sandwich Islands, stated some interesting facts 
connected with the progress made by the in- 
habitants of those portions of the globe, to- 
wards civilization. Upwards of 20,000 persons 
tare enabled to read and write; and, at the last 
fexamination, there were mepwards of 25,000 in- 
dividuals attending the schools. On the first 
) Sabbath the Missionaries preached there, they 
} were only attended by nine persons; but, by 
the last accounts, Divine worship is now atten- 
ded every Sabbath by about 4,000 individuals. 
In the Island where Cxeptain Cook was killed, 
a place of worship has been built; and there, 
generally, from 3,000 to 4,000 persons meet ev- 
fery Sunday for public worship. The South 
Sea Islanders, he stated, might now be desig- 
nated a Christian people. 
The Departure of Dr. Philip and the Mission- 
aries from England, France, and Prussta, for 
South Africa. 





Thursday, the t6th July, being the day fixed 
for the Missionary party to join the vessel at 
Gravesend, the Wednesday evening was set 
apurt fora service of special prayer, to com- 
mend them, finally, to the divine blessing and 
protection. It was held at the Rev. Andrew 
Reed’s Meeting, Cannon-street Road, as Dr. 
Philip and his family had stood in Christian 
fellowship with the Church assembling in that 
place, during their sojourn in England. There 
were present, Messrs. Prosper Lemue, Isaac 
Bisseux, and Samuel Rolland, from France; 
Messrs. John Gottlieb Leipold, Gustavus Adol- 
phus Zahiw, Paul Daniel Luckhoff, and Theo- 
bald von Wurmb, with his wife, from Prussia ; 
and Messrs. John Baile and wife, Theophilus 
Atkinson and wife, William Fyvie and wife, 
and Dr. Philip and wife, and two daughters, 
with Miss E. Lyndall, from England; all des« 
tined for Missionary labor in Africa, except Mr. 
Fyvie, who is returning to Surat with restored 
health, and Miss Lyndall, who goes out under 
the care of Dr. Philip, to raise and conduct an 
infant school at the Cape. 

The service began with singing and prayer, 
The prayers were offered by the Rev. W. Fy- 
vie and I. Bisseux. The Rev. A. Reed then 
explained the order of the service, aud partie- 
ularly introduced the Prussian Missionaries to 
the congregation, as this was the first occasion 
on which they had appeared in public ; with 
which, be connected a brief but interesting ace 








count of the Missionary Society at Barmen, 
which he, in conjunction with Dr. Philip, tha 
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Rev. M. Wilks, and Joshua Wilson, Esq., had 
recently visited. | 

The Rev. F. Monod, Secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society in France, and Pastor of the 
Protestant church in Paris, then edified and de- 
lighted the Meeting by a short and animated 
account of the origin aud progress of that So- 
eiety, and of the beneficial influence it had had 
on the state of religion in that country. He 
informed the Meeting that there were already 
eighty-six Auxiliary Societies formed, and that 
the very effort which had been made to send 
out the three young men then present, had it- 
self produced the additional sum necessary for 
its accomplishment. 

Baron von Wurmb was next introduced, as 
the representative of his Prussian brethren, 
and, by the kind aid of the Rev. Mr. Jetier, 
who acted as his interpreter, addressed the 
congregation. He expressed himself in a most 


feeling and pious manner. Ie spoke of the | letter, from a Missionary of 


reat joy he had in visiting England, and in 
veholding the work of the Lord, and in wor- 
shipping with English congregations; of the 
satisfaction he had in going out under the care 
of Dr. Philip; of the partieular pleasure he 
had in doing so, united with his French breth- 
ren, siice some years ago he had thought it 
his duty to fight against their nation. He then 
detailed, briefly, the very interesting circum. 
stances of his conversion and devotedness to 
the work of a Missionary, and concluded by 
expressing his sole dependance on the Lord 
and Saviour, and by entreating, in his name 
and that of his brethren, the earnest and per- 
severing prayers of the congregation. 


Dr. Philip then, as the representative of the | 


English brethren, gave a final and forcible ad- 
dress to the people. He referred to the many 
emotions which then possessed him; to the 
encouraging aspect of the times; to the re- 
matkable nature of that Meeting, and to the 
peculiar jov it inspired. He expressed his con- 
fideuee in Providence, and pledged himself and 
his brethren to go forward cheertully in the 
work ; calling on the churches of England, at 
the same time, to pledge themselves to labor 
and pray for their success. He then urged, 


the trial of separation, and the importance of 
each one looking forward to the judgment-seat 
of Christ. 

After an appropriate hymn, the Rev. J. Fleteh- 
er expressed his joy at being present at so pen- 
tecostal a Meeting; and took up the pledge of 
Dr. Philip, by assuring the brethren who were 
leaving us, how greatly they were beloved of 
us, how certainly they would possess an affec- 
tionate place in our memories and our prayers ; 
and how fully the ministers and churches felt 
theniselves engaged to support the great cause 
in which they were embarked, till death. 





The Rev. A. Reed then commended the Mis- | of in eet ahes oad 6h saa 


The Church among the Chickasaws. 


'erowded. 





| 
| 





| 


i bath morning, 


: . . ‘religious council, or camp-meeting. 
with great earnestness, the necessity of prayer, | : , o 
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The people were engaged three 
hours in the service, and the interest was not 
only sustained, but advanced, till the utterance 
of the benediction. The difficulty was to get 
the people to separate, and when they did de- 
part, it was with the solemn and holy convic- 
tion that God had been in the place. May the 
many prayers offered for our beloved brethren, 
be richly answered ; and may those prayers re- 
turn on the churches and ministers offering 
them, in enlarged blessing on themselves. 

On Saturday, July 18, the whole of the Mis- 
sionaries sailed from Gravesend, in the ship 
Chirics Kerr, Captain Brodie, for South Africa 
and the East Indies. 


From the Philadelphian 
THE CHURCH AMONG THE CHICKASAWS.,. 


A friend has favored us with a very interesting 
one of our Benevolent 
Institutions, who, in July last, spent a few days 
among the Chickasaw Indians at Tokshish, a station 
of the Anierican Board. We present to our readers 
the annexed very pleasing account of the work of 
erace ty the wilderness, which the writer witnessed ; 
aud in which he was permitted, for a season, to be 
the “‘ messenger of God for good.” 


“Onthe Sabbath at 11 o’clock, A. M. we 
preach ina school-house to about 150 persons, 
of various nations and colours. At3 P.M. we 
preach to the Chickasaws alone. Last Sab- 


| bath, about 40 of these assembled, as usual, at 


one of their houses. At the same hour, the 
Sunday School meets at Tokshisb. At night, 
we preached on Br. Holmes’ piazza. On Mon- 
day evening, is anxious meeting for the In- 
dians :on Tuesday, for the negroes ; on Wednes- 
day and Saturday, prayer meeting and lecture. 
Some nights we can hardly retire to rest; for 
persons remain and beg instruction. On Sab- 
I wished to walk alone to 
church ; but an anxious young negro came af- 
terme, and said, “IT would like to hear some 
of the gospel as we are gwan along the road, 
if you please.” Such instances constantly oc- 


;eur. 


“Let me tell you something about our late 
In the 
woods we erected a pulpit, in a large bower, 
and prepared many hewn logs for pews. Around 
these, at short distances, were the tents, in 
which the Indians slept, and the fires at which 
they cooked. A large number, from different 
parts of the nation, were present, and very at- 
tentive. Two converted Chectaws, and Broth- 
er Byington, who preaches fluently in their own 
language, added interest tothe meeting. Some- 
times we preached through an interpreter.— 
The converted Indians gave assistance; for 
they appear always ready to exhort and pray. 
Four days we continued to worship, in good 
order, with short intermissions, from the rising 


On fab- 


sionaries and Meeting insolemn prayer to God, | bath, 7 adults were baptized and admitted to 


to the word of his grace, and the keeping of his 
providence. 

This was altogether a remarkable Meeting. | 
It is only once in a life time that one can hope 
to worship under such circumstances ; and the 
effect on the congregation corresponded with 
the peculiarity of circumstane. The place was 


this church; which now consists of more than 
70 members, who seemed to be more pious 
than the majority of churches T have known, 
Beneath our bower, in these ends of the earth, 
it was pleasant to sit at the table of Him, who 
by assuming ourcommon nature and bearing 
our sins, hath made us brethren. A deep so-. 
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lemnity pervaded the assembly. Some had 
never before heard that Jesus had died, or 
seen the embleuis of his body and blood; and 
many could say, what few white men there 
could say, “the first time we saw and heard 
these things, our hearts cried.” When the 
table was removed, an invitation was giv- 
en; and fourteen Indians and thirty negroes 
came to the anxious seats. To the Indians 
this was anovelty; and the chiefs made inqui- 
ry in public respecting its nature; and wheth- 
er to come there connected them with the 
church. 

“ These inquiries were satisfactorily answered 
by a pious Indian. An old chief stated that he 
had been a bad man and would retain his seat; 
but said the young people should go. His wife 
went and he was affected; but, generally, an 


indian feels a terrible struggle betore he takes | 


this step. Many a tear was shed, which the 
stern eye of an Indian could not withhold. On 
Monday, the anxious stood in a line, along 
which the ministers and church members 
passed, shaking hands, and saying farewell— 
giving an occasional word of advice while au 
appropriate hymn wassung. ‘There was weep- 
ing amounting almost to excess. Oh, this was 
a good meeting—it refreshed the church, and 
arrested the attention of the nation. 

“After the meeting we went 25 miles and 
preached twice in the yard of the King; who 
probably never before heard the gospel. He 
and his nobles were attentive, and have prom- 
ised to collect their people soon to hear this new 
talk. He, as the custom is, sends a bundle, 
containing as many sticks as there are days till 
the meeting. We thought ourselves happy men, 
as we always do whenwe preach Jesus in 
shades and cabins. The people often came 
from ten to twenty miles to meeting. Yet there 
remaiveth much land to be possessed. "Thou- 
sands are dead; and utterly ignorant of Chirist. 
We have visited a man of fine talents and nat- 
ural disposition, just dying of a pulmonary dis- 
ease, he has several times heard the gospe!l— 


O how great is his anxiety—how he laments | 


Lis situation as a poor jicathen—but he can 


scarcely speak;—a most affecting spectable ! | 


Sister R. and [I went to a camp-meeting among 
the Choctaws, near Mayhew. The Lord was 
evidently there. The King and 19 others were 
baptized, and 90 were anaious. We hear tlie 
work goes on, In fact this seems to be a gos- 
pel country ; and is happy intts removal from 
white men.” 


The most striking exhibitions of the power | 


of the gospel, within our knowledge, are to 


be seen among those, of whom it hath been | 


often said, ‘There is no hope.” The churches, 
generally seem to be at rest, throughout all the 
land, and the impenitent, ‘wholly at case and 
quiet ? and the Holy Spirits seems to say to us, 
‘since you judge yourselves unwortliy of eter- 
nal life, lo, I turn to the tribes of the desert.’ 


PRESBYTERY OF UPPER CANADA. 


Among other important business transacted 
at a late meeting of the United Presbytery of 
Upper Canada was the formation of an Auxil- 
jary Missionary Society for the Home District, 
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and the establishment of a Literary and Theo- 
logical Seminary, for the education of young 
| men of piety and ability for the gospel ministry, 
as soon as circumstances will permit. 


FHisccllanucous Entelligence. 


From the National Intelligencer 


PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS.—NO. VI'1 


On the 17th February, 1792, an additional ar- 
ticle was signed at Philadelphia, by Henry Knox, 
Secretary of War for the United States, and seven 
chiefs and warriors in behalf of the Cherokees. As 
this article was the result of a distinct negotiation, 
held seven months afier the execution of the Treaty 
of Holston, it may with propriety be called the 
THIRD TREATY between the United States and the 
Cherokees. It provided, that the annuity, given by 
the fourth article of the next previous treaty, should 
be raised from $1,000 to $1,500; and it declared 
that this annual sum was given “ in consideration of 
the relinquishment of lands,’ which had been made 
in thattreaty. Of course, the United States admit- 
ted, that the Cherokees had possessed lands, on the 
outside of the limits established by the treaty, which 
lands they had relinquished to the United States.— 
This additional article was a confirmation of the 
Treaty of Holston, afier ample time had elapsed for 
consideration. 








FOURTH TREATY WITH THE CHEROKEES, 


This document was executed at Philadelphia, 
on the 26th of June, 1794, by Henry Knox for 
the United States, and thirteen chiefs for the Chero- 
kees. 

After a preamble, which states that the treaty of 
| Holston had * not been fully carried into execution 
iby reason of some misuaderstandings,” and that the 
| parties were “ desirous of re-establishing peace and 

iriendship.” 

Art. Ist declares, “that the said treaty of Holston 
is, to all interests end purposes, in full force, and 
i binding upen the said parties, as well in respect to 
lthe houndaries therein mentioned, as in all other re- 
speets whaterer. 

| Art. 2d stipulates, that the boundaries shall be as- 
icertained and marked, whenever the Cherokees shall 








heve ninety days notice. 

} “Art. 3. ‘The United States, to evince their jus- 
}tice by amply compensating the said Cherokee Na- 
| tion of lodiaus for relinquishments of land,” made 
i‘ hy the treaty of Flopewell and the treaty of 
Holston.’ arree to vive the Cherokees, in lieu of for- 
lier annual povments, 85,000 a year in goods. 

| Art. 4. ‘I he Cherokees agree that 850 shall be de- 
| ducted from their annuity for every horse stolea by 
jany of their people from the neighboring whites, 

| Art. 5. These articles to be permanent additions to 
ithe treaty of Hlolston, as soon as ratified, Jhey 
i were soon alter ratified. 

Ithas appeared, in the course of this discussion, 
| that the treaty with the Creeks, in 1790, was the ba- 
sis of the treaty of Hlolston, in 1791 This was 
confirmed in 1702. and again, expressly and solemn- 
lv, in 17O4. Thus we have four distinct doucments, 
l\which received the approbation of General Washing- 
ton, and his cabinet, all agreeim: in the same princi- 
ples, and all ratified by the Senate of the United 
States. Several other treaties, in which the same 
principles were ivy iIved, were formed with other 
tribes of Indians, during the same administration. 
In one of these, the United States engaygé, that they 
‘will never claim the lands reserved to the Indians :’ 
but that the Indians ‘ shall have the free use and en- 
joyvment there, until they choose to sell the same to 
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KIVTH TREATY, OR TREATY OF FELLICO. 

This treaty was signed “ near Tellico, on Chero- 
kee Ground,” Oct. 2, 1798, by Thomas Butler and 
George Walton, Commissioners of the United States, 
and thirty-nine Cherokee Chiefs and Warriors, in 
the presence of Silas Dinsmore, Agent of the Unit- 
ed States among the Cherokees, and thirteen other 
Witnesses, among whom was the late Mr. Charles 
Hicks, who acted as interpreter on the occasion. 

The treaty begins with a long preamble. stating 
the reasons why it was necessary to make another 
treaty ; and among the reaso is are these two clauses: 
viz “ for the pu pose of doing justice to the Chero 


kee Nationof Indians :” and “in order to promote | 


the interest aud safely of the said States.”’ 

Art. |. Peace renewed and declared perpetual. 

Art 2. The treaties subsisting between the parties 
in full force; ~ fogether with the construction and 
usage under the respective articles ; and so lo contin- 
ue. 

Art. 3. Limits to remain the same, ‘‘ where not al- 
tered by the present treaty.” 

Art. 4. The Cherokee Nation “do hereby relin- 

ish and cede to the United States all the lands 
withio the following points and lines:"’ [Here fol- 


lows a boundary, by which e considerable district of 


land, in East Tennessee, was ceeded to the United 
States. } 

Art. 5. The line described in the treaty to be 
marked immediately, * which asid line shall form a 

art of the boundary between the United States and 
the Cherokee Nation.” 

Art. 6. In consideration of the preceeding cession, 
the United States agree to pay $5,000 on signing, 
and $1,000 annually, in addition to previous stipula- 
tions of thjs kind; ‘‘and will continue the GUAR- 
ANTY or THE REMAINDER OF THEIR COUNTRY 
FOKEVER, as made and continued in former trea- 
ties.”’ 


Art. 7. A road granted by “the Cherokee Na. 
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Fhe parties were so careful of the inviolability and 
integrity of the Cherokee territory, that the use of a 
short road, in the Northern extermity of that terito- 
ry, (now in the State of Kentucky,) at a great dis- 
tance from the actual residence of the Cherokees 
generally, was made the ground of a solemn treaty 
stipulation, an equivalent was given for it. Nay 
more, the Agent of the United States, residing 
among the Cherokees to distribute the annual pay- 
ments, to encourage the satives in agriculture and 
manufacturers, and to execute the treaties in other 





,respects, could not claim even the temporary use of 


land for a garden, or a cow pastare, till this small 
convenience was allowed him by treaty. 

The United States not only acknowledge former 
treaties, and declare them to be in full force; but 
“the construction and usage under their respective 
articles’ are acknowledged, ratified, and deetared 
to be the rule of future usage and coustraction.— 
This is a very remarkable provision; and was doubt- 
less adopted to quiet the Cherokees in regard to en- 
croachments feared from the United States. The 
construction and usage, under the previons treaties, 
can be proved at this day, by living witnesses, aud 
by public archives, to have tended invariably to 
this one point—that the Cherokees were to retain the 
unimpaired soyreiguty of their country; and that 
to enable them to do this permanently, and io the 
most effectual manner, they were to be taught all the 
common arts of civilized life. To this course they 
were urged, in the most affectionate manner, by let- 
ters written with Gen. Washington’s own hand. This 
was pressed upon them at every council, and habitu- 
ally in private, by the Agent of the United States, 
in pursuance of written and verbal instructions from 
the head of the War Department. No historical 
facts can be proved with more absolute certainty than 
these; and there is not, it is believed, even the pre- 
tence of any evidence to the contrary. 

1 ott appears, moreover, in the preamble to this treaty 








tion,” across a small corner of their country, to the | Of Tillico, that the “ misunderstandings,”” had arisen, 
citizens of the United States; and in consideration of | because white settlers had transgressed the Cherokee 
this grant, the Cherokees are to be permitted “to | boundary, “‘contrary to the intention of previons 


hunt and take game upon the lands reliaguished and 
ceded by this treaty,” uatil settlements shall make 
such hunting improper. 


Art. 8. Due notice to be given of the payment of | '©”, @ citizen of Georgia, in 


| treaties ;" and that these intruders had been removy- 
, ed by the anthority of the United States. 

Again: this treaty was negotiated by George Wal- 
whom that State re. 


the annual stipends and the United States to furnish | Posed great confidence, and by Thomas Butter, 


provisions for a reasonable pnumber of Cherokees, 
who shall assemble on these occasions 

Art. 9 Horses stolen from Cherokees by whites 
to be paid for by the United States ; and horses stol- 
en trom whites by Cherokees, to be paid for by a 
deduction from the annuity. 


Ari. 10. The Agent of the United States, re- 


siding among the Cherokees to have a sufficient | 


piece of ground allotted ‘* for his temporary use.” 


Lastly, this treaty to “be carried into effect on | 


both sides with all good faith.” 

The treaty was ratified soon after by President 
Adams, and the Senate of the United States. 

A few remarks on this treaty may not be improper. 

The words cede, nation, and guaranty, are used 
jn the same senses here, asin the treaty of Holston, 
seven years before. During the interval, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had been frequently 
employed in making treaties with numerous tribes of 
Indians; and it is safe to say, that in no period of 
our national history, was the meaning of public doc- 
uments more thoroughly weighed, or the tendency 
and ultimate eflect of public measures more seriously 
considered ; and the world may be challenged to pro- 
duce an example of the administration of a Govern- 
ment over an extensive territory, apd oyer a people 
in new, various, and complicated relations, in which 
fewer mistakes, either theoretical or practical, were 

de, than during the administration of General 
q¥ agbingtor 


| commanding the troops of the United States, in the 
State of Tennessee ; and it was executed, (to use its 
own language.) “‘ on Cherokee ground.” 
| Thus, the country of the Cherokees is called, as t 
| have already shown, “their lands,” their “ territo- 
ry,” their “nation” and their “ ground.” These 
| epithets are used, not by careless letter writers, nor 
‘in loose debate; bat in the most solemn instruments, 
| by which nations bind themselves to each other. And 
what is there on the other side? bis said, or impli- 
ed, that the Cherokees had a qualified title? a lease 
for aterm of years? a right to hunt, till Georgia 
should want the land for growing corn or cotton? 
the privilege of administermg their own laws, till 
Georgia should exercise her rightful jurisdiction, as 
a sovereign and independent State? Is there any 
thing that looks this way? Not a word; nota syl- 
lable; not the most distant hint. While it is assert- 
ed in various forms, and implied more than a hun. 
dred times over, that the Cherokees were a gation, 
capable of treating with other nations; that they 
had a country, which was acknowledged to be indis- 
putably their own; that they had a government to 
punish criminals and to deliver up renegadoes; and 
that they were to become a civilized people, perman- 
ently attached to the soil: there is not, in all these 
instruments, a single intimation, ar ground of plau- 
sible argument, to the contrary. 
Lastly, this treaty not only adopts the word 





‘‘ guaranty” from the treaty of Holstop, but inter: 
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ts it, (as every civilian in Europe and America 
would have done,) to be applicable to ‘ ihe remain 
der of their country FOREVER ;” that is, (for the 
meaning can be no less,) the Cherokees were to re- 
tain the clear tithe and unincumbered possession of 
the remainder of their country, which they previous- 
ly had of the whole; and such tithe and possession 
were guarantied to them f rever, by the power and 
good faith of the United S:ate-. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


COLORED PEOPLE IN OHIO. 
Cincinnati, JuLy 6. 

The Supreme Court, at their late sitting in 
this county, decided that the law of this State, 
regulating the settlement of coloured people 
among us, is constitutional. In consequence of 
that decision the Trustees of this township have 
notified them, that they must leave in thirty 
days, or the law, which requires that they shall 
individually give bonds to the amount of $500, 
will be put in force against them.—They in 
their turn, have assembied to the amount of two 
thousand, as they have represented, and chosen 
their delegates, to make arrangements for their 
final removal, and ask for three months to effect 
that object. We think their request reasonable, 
and that it ought to be granted. We consider 
this class of people as a serious evil among us, 
but this evil has been brought upon us by the 
whites, with great injustice to them. The only 
remedy afforded ia, to colonize them in their 
mother country. Now is the time for Coloniza- 
tion Societies “to be up and doing.”—.49frican 
Repository. 
MASSACHUSETTS SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION. 


From the fourth Annual Report, we learn 
that the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union 
has already 400 schools connected with its aux- 
iliaries, which is an increase of 70 schools dur- 
ing the lastyear. In the 244 which have been 
reported, there are 4,706 teachers, 31,890 schol. 
ars: 232 teachers, and 145 scholars, who have 
been added to the chureh during the last year, 
and 54 who are now ministers or are preparing 
for the ministry. This aggregate, applied to 
the 400 schools, makes the whole number of 
teachers 7,714, of scholars 52,278, of teachers 
added to the church the last year 380, of schol- 
ars 237, and of ministers or those preparing 
for the ministry 88; being an increase in the 
year of 2,462 teachers, and 13,037 scholars; 
which is more than double the whole number 
connected with the Union three years since. 

In 139 schools there are 30,708 library books, 


Mass. Sabbath School Union —W inter Schools —The Bible in Prison. 





Applying this aggregate to the 400 schools, 
‘which may be safely done) the whole number | 
of volumes in the libraries of the auxiliaries is 
estimated at 88,368. 

From May 24, 1828, to May 24, 1829, the) 
sales in the Depository amounted to about 
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The Publishing Committee, appointed by,the 
Board, May 31, 1828, have issued nine new 
books, either original or such as had never been 
printed in this country, for the use of Sabbath 
Schools. ‘The first edition of seven of these 
books contains 17,000 bound volumes; the oth- 
er two, 20,000, unbound. They have also 
published a Class Paper, a Lithographic Map 
of Palestine, a Catalogue of the Books in the 
Depository, and the Sabbath School Treasury. 

They now have several works in press, and 
more in the hands of good authors. ‘The Com- 
mittee has labored diligently to purge the 
Depository of Books unsuitable for Sabbath 
School libraries, and to enlarge the variety of 
miscellaneous books, of such a character as 
they cap recommend for the use of either or all 
the denominations connected with the Union. 





WINTER SCHOOLS. 


More than 50,000 schools will soon commence 
their winter operations in the United States,— 
The question whether they are well or ill-man- 
aged is one of no small importance to the future 
destinies of our republic. Without attempting 
to explain in detail how this question may re- 
ceive a favorable answer, three measures may 
be proposed which never have failed, aud prob- 
ably never will fail, wherever adopted, to pro- 
duce the most favorable results. 

1. Supply every school with a few articles of 
Infant School, or Lyceum apparatus, especially 
upon Geometry and Natural History. 

2. Establish weekly or other stated meetings 
of teachers, fur their mutual improvement m 
their high and responsible profession. 

3. Encourage the meetings of the eldest mem- 
bers of all the schools in a town, to be question- 
ed and exercised together, by the aid of appa- 
ratus and other facilities not so easily procured 
for each school separately. 

I’rom the distinguished success which attend- 
ed these measures in numerous towns last win- 
ter, and from the great ease with which they 
may be adopted in every school in the Union, it 
is most earnestly hoped that no one will have 
them neglected for another winter.—Bost. Rec. 





Western Sabbath School Union.—The 4th an- 
niversary bas been held at Utica, and the assem- 
bly was unusually large. In consequence of the 
sickness of the Corresponding Secretary and 
the occasional absence of the General Agent, 
there has been but litth advance. No conver- 
sions in the schools were reported, though it is 
believed some cases have occurred. A sub- 
scription was commenced towards a fund for 
the support of the Agem, and $214 promised at 
the meeting.—IV. Rec. abr. 





THE BIBLE IN PRISON, 
“No other book, nor all other books together, 


$12,000, which is more than double what had | could supply the place of the Bible, in prison. 
been made before, since its establishment. The, When this isthe only book with which the pris- 
Committee have put the prices of their books so | oners are supplied, they read it often and much; 
very low, that notwithstanding the business of | become very curious to understand its mean- 
the Depository has so rapidly increased, and | ing ; select pungent passages, and turn down 
been managed with the most rigid economy, | the leaves where they are ; and ina few months 
still its profits have only exceeded its expenses | gain a valuslle knowledge of the scriptures. 
$200 or $300. ‘Some of the prisoners, who were iguorant of 
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the alphabet, tv the prison at Sing Sing, with 
no other book than the Bible, learned to read 
it, in four or five weeks; atterwards became 
greatly interested in committing the scriptures 
19 memory ; and in a few cases gave evidence 
that the effect was not lost on their consciences 
and hearts, Inthe prisonsat \iourn and Sing 
Sing, where about eleven hundred prisoners 
are confined, inas many separate cells, at night, 
they are supplied by a law of this Stare, with 
eleven hundred Bibles, or as many Bibles as 
there are prisoners. In the prison at Wethers- 
field, also, each convict is supplied with a Bible, 
by the Connecticut Bible Society ; and in these 
prisons, nothing has been more surprising and 
delightful than the attention which has been 
given to the word of God. In the Connecticut 


prison, in one instance, a citizea was curious to | 


know what proportion of the convicts would 
be found, at a given time, reading the Bible. 
He enteresl the prison, after the prisoners were 
Jocked up at night, and passed around the block, 
and looked into the solitary cells, through the 
grates, upon thirty six prisoners. They were 
all engaged without one exception, and each, 
without the knowledge of the others, in read- 
ing the Bible ; and not only so, they had set their 
supper down upon the Coor of their cells, to re- 
main there till they inpreved all the time before 
dark, in reading the Bible—thus preferring the 
word of God. A similar interest in reading the 
scriptures is mamtained at Auburn, where a ve- 


ry large proportion of all the convicts, as they | 


are passed on the Sabbath, at their cell coors, 
are found reading the scriptures. How far the 
unusual interest manifested in reading the serip- 
tures 1p prisons constructed aud managed onthe 


winciples of these of Auburn, Sing Sing, and | 
Vethersfield, is promoted by the opportunitics | 


for solitude, which are furnished. and the de- 
privations of other books, to whieh they are 
subject, we cannot tell; butone thing is certain, 
in these circumstances, there is 
the Bible: pone like it in its history, whieh is 


read with the grentest earerness in prison : | 


none like it in its poetry, for there are many 


minds in prison which ean see its beauty inthis | 


respect: none like it in its sanctions, which are 
awful to the mind in the solitude of a prison : 
none like it in its invitations and promises, 
which are as the balm of Gilead to the wound 
ed spirit in prison ; none lke it in its miracles. 
No other hook. nor all other books tevether, 
could supply the place of the Bible in prison.— 
And the time which is spert in reading it, and 
the rapidity with which a right understanding 
of its meaning is acquired, and the gratitude 
which is manifested, in many cases, for its con- 
solations, and the restraints imposed hy its sane 
tions, and the hope and astonishment excited 
by its promises and miracles, while it speaks 


volumes in favor of the new prisons where the | 


Bible is so much used, and the svstem so well 
calculated to increase its use, affor |: instructive 
lessons concerning the valne of the 
ever it is nota neglected book.—/rison Disci- 


pline Report. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


*An intelligent convict at Wethersfield, 
who came there from the old prison at New. 


no book like | 


hile, where- | 


[Ocr, 


gaic, was asked by a citizen how he liked the 

new prison? whena conversation in substance 

as follows took place :—Convict. Ido not know. 

Citizen. 13 not the food better? Convict. Yes. 
| Cilizen. Is not the clothing better? Convict. 
|Yes. Citizen. Is not the lodging better? Con- 
vict. Yes. Citizen. Are not the officers bet- 
ter? Convict. Yes. Citizen. Why then is not 
all better? Convict. You do not understand 
it. There, by day and by night, it was hail 
fellows well met; and Aere, the last thing at 
nightis prayer, then retirement, where we see 
no one and speak to no one during the eve- 
| ning; then go to bed, but cannot go to sleep; 
| but think, think. If we -get to sleep, and awake 
| in the night, we see no one, and hear no one; 
| but ruink, THINK. When the morning comes, 
and we go out, the firstthing is prayer. We 
see our fellows, but say nothing; and at night, 
again, after praver, we goalone, and THINK, 


| THINK. Thisis the difference. 
ABSTRACT GCF INTELLIGENCE. 


We select from the Boston Recorder, the following 
items from London Magazines for August. 





Sabbath Profanation.—A writer in the Evan- 
gelical Magazine reprehends, with just severity, 
a publie concert recently given, on a Sabbath 
evening, by the Conntess of St. Antonio, to a 
distinguished party of nobility, including the 
| Duke of Wellington and Earl Dudley. He won- 
ders what the bishops and clergy are about that 
they do not remonstrate. 





Persecutions of the Protestants have been re- 
newed in Switzerland, after a season of respite. 
1M. Alexander Lenoir of Villeneuve has been 
imprisoned, fined, and fiaally banished for a 
year, for holding a retigious meeting at Payerne 
on the Sth of January last. 


Palestine.—Letters have been received from 
| Rev. Joseph Wolff at Jerusalem, down to March 
Oth, He arrived there Jan. 7th. His health 
lwas indifferent ; that of lady Georgiana was 
good, Ina letter of Jan. @th, he says, “ You 
will be surprised to fund my letter dated from 
the city of Jerusalem in these troublous times. 
| After we had taken at Cairo our passports for 
| Yemen, Lady Georgiana said, * Let us go to Je- 


rusalem; and to Jerusalem we went, and at Je- 
rusaiem we are, residing in the convent of Mar 
“isis situated upon Mount Calvary i and at 
Jerusal®m we hope to stay.” [tHe then gives 
some account of their journey of 22 days, whic! 
was Hot Without its perils, and adds.) “ We are 
now at Jerusalem, where the English name is 
jas much hated by the Turks as that of the Rus- 
sians; but stl | have now already been visited 
by more than twenty Jews, as well Spanish as 
| Polish, to whom DT preclaimed openly salvation 
| by Jesus Christ, without the least pretace ; yea, 
-even more distinctly, more openly than L ever 
i did before. J have distributed among them He- 
‘brew B bles and Testaments; and though I was 
very ill, for I had taken a cold on the road, I 
wis visited by my brethren, and upon my sick 
bed Iam arguing with them,” 
-Vumber of Jews.---The Rev. Dr. Rowan, of 


New-York, who has been some time in Europe, 
as agent of the American Jews Society, engag- 
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ed in investigations as to the number, condition, 
and character of that scattered people, has fur- 
nished a short article for the Lendon Home | 
Missionary Magazine. He believes that the | 
common estimate of the number of Jews in the | 
world is too low; and adds, “To am = persuaded | 
that the number of Jews of the ywo tribes alone, | 
now on the face of the earth, is at least 10,000 - | 
o0U. aud over this mass of human souls the | 
Christian world is slumbering.” 

Spread of infidelity in France.—Can we won- 
der at the increase of infidelity, or feel surpris- 
ed at the fact stated in the Revue Enciclopedi- 
que, that 5,768,960 volumes of the most celebra- 
ted French infidels have been sold since the 
year 1817.— Record. 

Obituary.— Died at Hoxton, July 14th, Mary, 
the amiable and affectionate wife of Rev. Eus- 
tace Carey, Bapttst Missionary in India, aged 
45. On the return of Mr. C. fro. Lidia in 1225, 
his own health was so much reduced, as to lead | 
very generally to the apprehension that his 
earthly labors must soon terminate. “Then, and | 
for some time afterwards, Mrs. Carey appeared | 
unusually strong and healthy, considering the 
number of years she had spent in an Eastern 
cliime. But, in the providence of God, the for- 
mer has been permitte' to recover some toler- 
able portion of health, while the latter, after a 
lingering ness of nearly two years’ duration, 
has sunk into the silent tomb, Mrs, Carey, in 
ber last hours, was strengthened to bear a pleas- 
ing testimony to the value of the gospel she had 
long professed, and will be remembered by a 
numerous circle of Christian triends, with the 
most affectionate respect. Two children survive 
to unite with herimneh afflicted lusband, in de- 
ploring her loss.--- Bap. Mag. 


DESTITUTION OF MINISTERS. 

According to the last report of the General 
Asseinbly of the Presbyterian Church, there 
are convected with that church 1,598 preachers 
of the gospel, and 2,070 churches ; leaving four 
hundred and seventy-two more churches than 
miunisters, 

In the six western Synods of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, there are G85 congregations or- 
ganised, and ouly 337 ministers. 

In the state of Ohio, there are more than 100 
presbyterian congregations destitute of a minis- 
ter, 100 more might be formed, if a compe- 
tent ministry could be found. 

In a distance o: 120 miles up the river Mis- 
sissippi, from New-Orleans, in the most popu- 
Jous part of Louisiana, not a sermon was ever 
preached, on the Sabbath, in the English lan- 
guage. 

There are betweentwo and three hundred 
destitute congregational churches in’ Maine, 
New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. 

There are four hundred congregations in the | 
German reformed chureb, and but 30 ministers, 
and 10 students in the seminary. 

In the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Magazine, 
January 1529, four thousand and fifty-six bap- 
tist churches are reported, and two thousand 
eight hundrd and twenty-two ministers, leav- 
ing twelve hundred and forty-four destitute 
churches.—Quar. Reg. Ed. Soc, 
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GENERAL CONVENTION OF VERMONT. 


This body met at Woodstock on Tuesday, 
Sent. &. and was opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. W. Child, of Pittsford. Rev. 'T. A. Mer- 
rill was chosen Moderator, Rev. W. Child, and 
J. Steele, Scribes. There was an unusually full 
attendance of delegates from the several Asso- 
ciations: only one from a Consociation. Del- 
egates were admitted on application, from the 
Essex County Association lately formed in the 
state of New-York. From the narratives of 
the churches it appeared, “that the great ob- 
jeets of Christian efforts are steadily advancing ; 
and, though few instances of conversion, and 
fewer revivals are reported, than in former 
years,—which should lead ns to fervent prayer 
for the effusion of the Holy Spirit—yet the his- 
tory of no past year would justify higher hopes 
of future prosperity.” On Wednesday evening, 
a sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Bates, 
from Ps. exix. 9% Meetings for prayer were 
held on Wednesday and ‘Thursday mornings. 
in connexion with this meeting, several Renev- 
olent Societies held their anniversaries, The 
whole was closed on Thursday afternoon, by 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The North-West Branch of the American Edu- 
cation Society met on Tuesday evening. The 
report showed a pleasing increase of good, ac- 
complished by the Society during the year.— 
Rev. Mr. Cogswell, agent of the Parent Society, 
Rey. J. Traev, Rev. A. Chandler and Rev. D. 
A. Clark, addressed the assembly. Mr. Chan- 
dier moved, “that we endeavor to raise for the 
Parent Socicty, the coming year, es much mon 
ey as is require lto he expended on beneficia- 
ries within the State.” Tle poiuted out the re- 
trenchments, some of them already commenced, 
by which it might be done, without injury to 
any one,—with only a littl: beneficial self-deni 
al. Mr. Clark represented the motion as a pro» 
posal “to make one mighty ¢ tirt, and try to be 


thonest ;” for it contemplated nothing more than 


to defray the expenses of edueating our own 
beneficiaries for the ministry. ‘The resolution 
was adopted.— Bost. Ree. 

An FExavrertre ror Femwarers.—At the late 
meeting of the Domestic Mi-vsio: ary Society im 
New - Tlampshire, the Rev. Mr. Storrs, of Mass- 

chusetts, related the following anecdote. 

Ina destitute town atthe West, three un- 
married females, feeling their own and their 
neighbors need of the stated preaching of the 
gospel, resolved that with the blessing of God, 
they would obtain a minister for that plaee. 
They formed a lithe sewing so ety. By that 
and other means, they after some time obtained 
the sum of forty dollars. They then sent wo the 
American Home Missionary Society for a mis- 
sionary, promising that ifthe Society would em- 
ploy one there for six weeks. they would stp- 
port him six weeks longer. They could not be 
denied. The minister went, was heard, his le 
bors were blessed, a chureh was formed, a so- 
ciety gathered, a house of worship built, and 
now, through the labors of these three females, 
the stated preaching of the Gospel is there en- 
joyed, and the several benevolent objects of the 
day receive aid. All this was done in the shor? 
space of five yvenrs 
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* Remember now thy Creator m the days of thy youth.’’ 
Reading fills the mind only with materials of knowledge : 


me 


it is thinking makes what we read ours.’’—Locke. 

















THE COUSINS. 


In early life, the Vicar of Arundel had lost 
the partner of his affections, who left him a 
son aud two daughters, to whom be tenderly 
supplied the place of a double parent. The 
former had in every respect been a comfort to 
him, and was settled at a great distance : the 
eldest daughter, who sweetly repaid all his 
affectionate care, was, to his utmost satisfac- 
tion, united with a gentleman in the neighbor- 
hood, temporally and spiritually a help-meet 
for her. But alas! how uncertain is the dura- 
tion of earthly happiness: she had scareely 
been married one year, when, by a peculiarly 
distressing accident, she was suddenly deprived 
of her beloved husband. The shock was most 
severe, and her health particularly delicate: she 
gave birth to one sweet babe, and followed him 
to the silent grave. ‘That babe, the little lovely 
Jane, was soon pressed to the bleeding heart o! 
her grandfather; in his house she found a hap- 
py home, crowned with every reasonable indul- 
gence, and above all, with every spiritual ad- 
vantage. Her advantages had not been lost 
upon her; she was now in the bloom of youth, 
me ardent, yet humble follower of the Redeem 
er; the dutiful, grateful, useful child of ber 
revered parent; the mistress, and ornament of 
ihe viearage, respected aud beloved by all its 
servants. In the parish of Arundel, she was 
dnown as the friend of the aged, the comforter 
of the distressed, the helper of the sick and 
needy ; the instructor of the young.—* While 
the cup of life is sweetened by such a treasure,” 
her grandfather would sometimes say, “can | 
complain of any other ingredient °” 

But we have not yet mentioned the heaviest 
trial, which this venerable saint had been called 
foexperience. Frances, his youngest daughter, 
had, entirely against his consent, married a 
worldly man; nay one who had even imb:bed 
infidel principles. Sir George Wilmot was in- 
deed rie and great: but what shall it profit if 
we guin the whole world and lose our own 
souls?) Frances was always giddy and head- 
strong; the sweet but sober pleasures of true 
piety had no charms for her; and now, in the 
sad school where she had placed herself, her 
father had the grief to observe her mind be- 
coming daily more hardened through the de- 
ceitfulness of sin; while a growing indifference 
10, and almost contempt of, religion, were too 
often manifested in her conduct. Elis: spirit 
was sorely troubled: yet would he still place 
wayer after prayer on the record of the Most 
High, whilst against hope he believed in hope, 
and sometimes encouraged himself by the 
thought, that these fervent petitions might per. 
haps be graciously answered, when the tongue 
that had uttered them was silent in the tomb. 








No serious affliction had at present visited her; 
but he trasted, that should God in merey send 
such a season, the Holy Spirit might employ it 
as a means to recal early instruction, and lead 
her in the day of adversity to con-ider. 

Lady Wilmot had several children, but it did 
not suit her gay and volatile disposition, to con- 
fine herself to their education. They were all 
sent to fashionable boarding-schools, and it was 
at the time when Eliza, the eldest, was consid- 
ered sufficiently accomplished to take leave of 
her instructors, that she came, to visit for a few 
weeks, her grandpapa and cousin. 

Eliza Wilmot was naturally good-natured, 
lively, and possessed of sufficient talents to 
render her a useful and respectable member of 
society; but her talents had been neglected, 
and her sprightliness so perverted, as to be- 
come the cause of much evil. Vanity was her 
besetting failing, and the love of admiration 
often led to conduct, highly disingenuous, in- 
stead of that artless simplicity, which is one of 
the brightest ornaments of youth. She felta 


'eonstant desire to make the most of all her ac- 


quirements, and thought it a point of good 
management to gain credit for more than she 
possessed. The plan she had pursued at school 
nursed this deceitful propensity, and at the same 
time kept her from any serviceable, or credita- 
ble acquaintance with the things which she 
professed to learn. For if she could repeat 
lessons by rote, which she took no pains to un- 
derstand, and her exercises were done with tol- 
erable correctness, by herself or others, her 
instructors were satisfied, and this was all for 
which she felt concerned. Thus Eliza had 
acquired a smattering of every thing, and was 
grounded in nothing: while babit had rendered 
serious application to any subject almost im- 
practicable She was in fact, a complete pre- 
sumer, according to the sense that has been 
already annexed to the term. It is searcely 
needful to say, that under the instruction of the 
good old viear, Jane had grown up exactly the 
reverse; Wiatever she knew, she knew tho- 
roughly—traced effects to their causes, and 
things to their principles. Yet so humble and 
unobtrusive were her manners, and so remote 
from display, that Eliza had litle idea of her 
mental, or aequired superiority, and in compar- 
ing herself with her cousin, actually placed the 
balanee considerably in her own favor. She 
was much amused at the rustic simplicity, as 
she styled it, with which Jane smiled at her 
rhodomontade expressions, and longed for an 
opportunity to relate to the admiration of their 
country friends, some of those anecdotes, which, 
decorated by her own variations, had often be- 
fore heen told with success :—for it was a set- 
tled practice with Eliza, never by attending.to 
correctness, to hinder the effect of her tales. 
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One morning shortly atter her arrival, she 
went into Jane’s room and found her reading. 
“ What book have you there, cousin Jane >” she 
enquired. 

“Scott’s Life of Napoleon, dear.” 

“O what an undertaking! I have heard a 


great deal of that work, though I have never | 


met with it. 
wade through it al 

“O yes, I enjoy it exceedingly, I am very 
fond of histery ; and these events having hap- 
pened almost within our own remembrance, 
the account of them is doubly interesting.” 

Eliza took some of the volnmes; turned over 
page after page; read the titles of many of the 
cbapters, and here and there an anecdote. She 
then threw the book upon the table, and joining 
her hands above her head, stretched her-elf, 
and sighed, and yawned, as she said, * Well, I 
must run round the garden, and sce if I can 
find a pretty rose to draw from.” 

That afternoon, the family was engaged to 
dine with a Mr. and Mrs. Barker, a gentleman 
and lady in the neighborhood, who were deeply 
attached to the vicar and his grand daughter. 
On this, occasion, as Eliza glanced her eye 
over her cousin, she could not restrain a feel- 
ing of superiority, while contrasting the sim- 
plicity of Jane’s appearance, with her own 
fashionable attire, and she thought within her- 
self,—well, though | am almost lost in 4 Lon- 
don horizon, here, at least, | am likely to appear 


But surely you do not mean to 
1.” 


Phe Cousins. 
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“T should think,” added Lliza, turning with 
a smile to her auditor, “no army before, ever 
comprehended such a division.” 

* Probably not,” replied young Barker; ap- 
pearing ignorant of the book, though he had 
‘diligently read the whole, “ What character 
was Bonaparte performing then,—Geueral, or 
Consul, or Emperor ?” 

“T really cannot exactly recollect at what 
period of his life it took place: I dare say he 
was.—perhaps Consul.” 

“But that you may easily ascertain by re- 
membering the country in which it occurred ; 
Egypt, lraly, or Russia, was it?” 

“T have not yet read the book; I have only 
dipped into it here and there : therefore | was 
merely struck with the fact, without observing 
time or place.” 

* Then uo doubt it was Russia,” returned her 
companion, with an affected gravity, which on 
ly gave the more effect to his contemptuous 
sinile. “The Russian expedition must have 
given a fine opportunity for examining cele- 
brated antiquities, and throwing a light on an- 
cient literature.” 

The faint and confused impression which 
remained on Eliza’s mind, of the geographical 
information she had received at school, ran 
quite counter to this assertion, and she felt per- 
suaded Mr. Barker was laughing at her. She 
blushed deeply, but fearful of committing her- 
self still further, said merely, with atone which 





as a star of the first magnitude. | implied some resentinent, 


Now it so happened that a brother of Mr. 
Barker’s was then staying with him. A young 
man, in bis own opinion, extremely clever, and | 
certainly possessed of that dangerous talent, | 
from which a person is generally styled, very 
satirical, And as his sallies often raised a smile, 
he fancied his wit was the object of admiration, 
when, in fact, it more frequently excited fear 
and dislike. With his high opinion of himself, 
he combined a most unamiable contempt for 
others, and never would he lose the opportuni- 
ty of making a pointed remark. from the con- 
sideration that it might wound the feelings of | 
those with whom be was conversing. By this 
gentleman, when they met at tea, Eliza was 
seated, and in the course of some desultory | 
conversation, he mentioned ope or two of the 
publications of the day. 

*§ have lately met with a very interesting 
werk,” observed Eliza. “ Scott’s Life of Na- | 
poleon.” 

* Have you 2” he answered, carelessly. | 

“Twas very much amused,” she continued, 
with an anecdote I read in it this morning.” 
“On one of Bonaparte’s expeditions, a hundred | 
learned men were attached to his army, to ex- 
amine the antiquities they might meet with. | 
and to gain all the information they could, with | 
respect to ancient arts and literature. Asses | 








were provided for them to ride upon, and when 
it was needful to give battle, they were placed 
in the centre of a square, that no harm should 
come to them. But the appendage appeared 
so ridiculous, even in the eyes of the soldiers, 
that shouts of laughter would burst from them 
as they exclaimed, ‘make room for the asses 
and the savans;’ and they used to call the ass- 
es gemi-sayans,” 
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lrodenes and 


“T intend to peruse the work attentively, and 
then T shall be better able to stand an examin- 
ation; at present I have but just skimmed a 
few pages.” 

“Q there is a great deal of valuable infor 
mation often aequired in that way,” rejoined the 
young man. © Without that system of skimn- 
ming we should lose half the creatn of conver- 
sation.” 

His brother, who had heard the discourse, 
and greatly disapproved that readiness, with 
which be de lighted to discover and expose the 
failings of another, had been long endeavoring 
to catch his eve; at length be succeeded, and 
his OWh COoOnVveyVe d “Al thieost reproving glanee, 
Edward’s tantalizing spirit, however, was not 
curbed. He enjoyed Eliza’s 
confusion, and chose to misuuderstand the na- 
ture of the reproof, as if it applied to the sen- 
timent he had just uttered, rather than to his 
uukindness in uttering itatall With 
ed archness of conntenanee, therefore, he an 


to be so eusily 


nereas 


iswered the look aloud :— 


“Whipt cream Ll mean, of course: froth that 
iS,—Is It not?” 

This explanation completed Eliza’s mortifi- 
cation. Even Jane, theugh she li ped the les- 
night prove useful to ber cousin, felt a 
rHlhow of lis} leasinre puaiss over licr cheek, at the 
ii-nature with which it had been 
given; and anxious to relieve ber from so un- 
pleasant a situation, she called her attention to 
some prints that were hanging in another part 
of the room. 

Eliza returned home dissatisfied and irrita- 
ble, but as she did not allude to the cause, Jane, 
of course, said nothing on the subject. The 
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next day, however, on going into her room, she 
found upon her table, the following note. 


—— 





“ My dear child, [ know you are so well as- ___NE W- HAV EN, Ocroper 3, 1829. 


sured of the deep anxiety I feel for your wel- | = te Saheim 
fare, that I have no doubt you will receive, eit THE BIBLE EFFORT. 
| 











a proof of my love, the few lines which I am 
intending to write to you. 

“JT telt for the unpleasantness of your situa- 
tion yesterday, though F trust you will ultimate. | Bey. Mr. Cox attended as a delegate from the Parent 
ly have no cause to regret it, as it may, if im- Society, and addressed the Meeting. The Society 
proved, be the means of correcting two or three , resolved to pay over the money collected the last 
evils, which Ihave, with much coucern obsery- | year to the Parent Society, and to raise in addition 
ed in your conduct. 


“ el ¢ “We » » 4 . . . . , - 
And first, my dear Eliza, endeavor to over- / enterprise of supplying every family in the United 


come that want of application which prevents States with the Bible, within that period 
you from becoming mistress of any subject. It . , 


( ‘ertaiuly appears to me disgrace ful to be igno- 
ene > those points, respecting which we have 
mad the power to become well-informed. T'o Ty eee ae 
gaina od este Bt acquaintance with any branch | yes ily ape ten 
of study, is useless and irksome, whereas true! In reply to some remarks in the New York Obser- 
knowledge confers both power and pleasure. | ' 
But though [offer you this advice, my love, as 
mnost desirable, itis nothing ta comparison of 
the importance of avoiding every thing of trick ; ; 
or artifice ; in fact, every thing inconsistent with other state similarly situated would not have done ? 
uprightness and simplicity of character. Ney- | The State of Georgia has no controversy at all with 
er pretend to any thing which you do not pos- | the Indians; nor are we apprized of a single act of 
sess; and should credit, great or small, at any | theirs, towards the shattered remnants of this unfor- 
time attach to you through mistake, make 4] tunate race, which indicates a disposition to treat 
point of frankly dise laining itatouce. Believe 
me, it will render you more esteemed, and more 
happy, for deception generally leads to expo- 


sure, andeven when that i is not the case, it ist 
Jeave on the mind iise'f a feeline of de era lation al to permit the Indians to give witness, or be a par- 


aid littleness. ty in any court created by the laws or constitution of 

“fT enclose you, my dear eliild, three beauti- | that state. Now, whatever may be the integrity and 
ful ornaments, and if T ean bat ha ive the joy to| virtue of a number, both of the Creeks and Chero- 
see them worn vear your heart, T assure you. | jee, no white man would like to have his life and 


they wilrender you far more lovely in my eyes, | property jeopardized by the testimony of an Indian.” 


' 
1 all the ge or ‘ 0 ostiy arra . . . 
thas | th dd, ot pe arts, : ¢< + y arr: \ | Or (we would add.) an Indian by the testimony of 
whieh the wealth ” anempire would be able . : 
fo purchase. That heart, however, must be | 
renewed and sanctified before it ean be arrayed | skin can 
| 
| 
| 


The Fairfield County Bible Society held its Annnal 
Meeting in Fairfield on the 15th of September. The 


$3000 within two years, as co workers in the holy 


His Excellency Governor Tomlinson, was chosen 
President of the Society. 


ver, on the contreversy between Georgia and the In- 
dians, the Editors of the Charleston Observer Says: 
“What has the State of Georgia done which any 


them with injustice, unless it may be their running a 
new line threugh the Cherokee country, in regard to 
which a difference of opinion exists; and their refus- 





awhite man. We cannot see that the color of the 
make any difference, other things beiug 
jo the beauties of holiness. Bot Twill not en-| equal. Had we been born and brought up in Geor- 
Jarge Dew, upon this poi i. [ took up my pen, igia, under the influence of slavery, we might have 
mere ly to asxist you tt he regulation of your | been taueht by the power of habit and education, to 
mind, on subjeets of a stil aiore serious nature. | petiese that every white man was born to lord it 
Pstinil repou ‘eo arany tine, to “nal inds r e with you. over his brethren. provided his skin is black, or red, 
Pear a the le an degr eof givom in een or vellow. But let the scale be turued ;—let the Al- 
tion with true religion, her ways, Lean afiirm | - 

from happy expericuce, are ways of ploasant- om ; 
ness, and all her paths are peace. That the | blacks, or let the lurks oppress and extirpate the 
God of all merey wav ineline my Eliza, early | Greeks as Georgia would the Indians, and all Chris. 
to seek an interest in fis re deeming lave and | tendom would rise up in arms to defend them. 
sauetifying grace, is the daily importunate pray- 
er of her tender aud affeetionate grandfather.’ 


gerines easlave one of our countrymen as we do the 


Is it possible (savs the New York Observer,) that 
the Editor of the Charleston Observer does not 
The letter contained three elegantly emboss- | know that the Legislature of Georgia have voted to 
ed medallions, on which were written the words, | extend the laws of that mate aver the Creeks and 
Huwinity, SimMpriciry, Sinceriry. Cherokees after June, i830? Docs he not know 
Spe ~letle tale view ) that these Indians have always been free and indepen- 
May all the readers of this little tale, rise ; a 
r hag sei mer or Tis repee these “jn. | dent nations, governed exclusively by their own laws, 
with an ine —— d desire to poss os — — and acknowledging no authority but that of their own 
ward adornings,” and be led to seek them from) pcg) poes he not sce that this vote of the Geor- 
above. So shall they have no cause fo regret via legislature will deprive them at once of their lib- 
the time that has been spent in perusing this | erties. and reduce them toa state of the most humil- 
account of Eliza’s visit to Arundel. A few) jating dependence and vassalage? What is implied 
more circumstances counected with that visit, | in extending laws over a nation but the claim of ab- 
may perhaps, at some future period, be pre- | solute mastery and lordship? . 
aented to the readers. Aud what are the laws which Georgia proposes to 
extend over the Cherokees? The Editor of the Ob- 
{To he continued. ) server has give usa specimen of them in the verv 
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paragraph which we have quoted. No Indian is al- 

lowed to giveevidence in a Georgia court of justice. 

He is placed on a level with the negro slave. He 

may be robbed, he may be shot, in open day, in the 

presence of bis family, by any straggling white man, 

and there is no law in Georgia that can touch the 

murderer. And yet the editor of the Charleston | 
Observer can see no injustice in all this, and won- | 
ders that there should be any excrement on the sub- 

sect! Aod the editor of the Columbian Star echoes 
‘him, and wonders that there should be any excite- 

ment on the subject! 

Twenty thousand men, whe have governed them- 
selves from a time to which no record and no tradi- 
tien extends back, and who have as good a right to | 
govern themselves as the people of any state io this | 
Union, are in a moment deprived of this dearest of | 
all earthly rights! and still there are men, Christian | 
men, Christian editors, stationed on the watch-towers | 
of the land, and overlooking the scene of this iniqui- | 
ty, who, instead of sounding the alarm, strive only to 
drown the voices of their companions by the cry ol 
“ All's well.’’ Shame on such watchmen, we say. 

We cal! upon the editor of the Charleston Obseryer | 
‘o show us what right Georgia has to extend her laws 
over the Cherokees. -After having for so many cen- 
turies maintained the character of an independent 
nation,—after baving, in this character, made trea- 
lies upon treaties with the government of the United 
States, what have they doue to forfeit their rights! 
Have they suddeuly become so savage and degraded 
that they are no longer competent to the business of 
self government, and must Georgia, therefore, inter- 
pose as guardian’? No; their very crime is that 
they have ceased to be savages. that they no longer 
desire to subsist by hunting, that they have made vap- 
id advances in civilization and arts, and above all, 
that they have adopted a written coustitution! and 
are becoming in all respects like white men On 
what ground then will the editor of the Charleston 
Observer justify Georgia in assuming the right to 
bring them under her laws? We coufess that we are 
wholly at a loss to conceive, and until we have some 
new light, we must be permitted to pronvunce ita 
bold aud cruel usurpation. 





TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

At a Camp- Meeting lately held at Somers, Conn., 
the preachers adopted resolutions recommending to 
all their Methodist brethren to join Temperance So- 
cieties, and appointed the Rev. Mr Fisk, Principal 
of the Seminary at Wilbraham to prepare an Address 
to be published with the resolutions in the Christian 
Advocate. 


1. We feel it our duty to unite in the Temperance 
Societies, because they are & combination of all the 
sober part of community of all religious parties, and 
of men of no religious party, in a good cause. We 
have never heard it claimed as a party thing: and 
we should be unwilling to ailow that any one sect 
has all the praise in this work. So far as our knowl 
edge extends, and we claim to have some knowledge 
on the subject, there is no other party init than a 
general rallying of the friends of temperance to put 
down intemperance. 

2. Another reason for recommending temperance 
societies is, that God in his Providence, has eminent- 
ly owned and blessed their means to check intempe- 
rance. The object of Temperance Societies is, ‘‘ To 
make a vigorous, united, and persevering effort, to 
produce a change of public sentiment and practice, 
with regard to the use of intoxicating liquors.” Aad 
the effect thus far has been great. The last annual 





report of the American Temperance Society aunoun- 
ces, that ‘the consumption of ardent spirits has di. 
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minished one-half in New-England, aud one-third 
throughout the remainder of the land, iv the last two 
years.” And this we believe, so far as our knowledge 
extends, is not saying too much: from what we our- 
selves see and know, we think this statement true.—- 
We are astonished at the effect. The whole conimu- 
nity seems aroused, and the weight of moral power 
brought to bear on this pointis immense. A vumber 
of the governors of the states, and a number of the 
state legislatures, have enlisted in this cause. Gen- 
tlemen of the bar, physicians, and medical societies, 
ministers of the gospel, and judges of the courts, are 
making common cause against this evil. And what 
has been the instrumental cause in all this? We hes- 
itate not to say, it has been greatly owing to the sys- 
tematic operations of temperance societies. Tidivid- 
uals, and individual ministers, have aiways done what 
they could, but a great part of the community were 
asleep, until this combination of moral power began 
to shed light, and excite feeling, on this subject. We 
haye no doubt that God is in this work; aud God's 
way is the best way, aud we wish to walk therein. 

Those who are unacquainted with the object and 
utility of these societies will find much instruction in 
the following article, which is copied from the New 
York Mercautile Advertiser. 


The object of ‘Temperance Societies is, by 
persuasive methods alone, to induce the sober 
portion of the community voluutarily to relin- 
quish the use of intoxicating hquors. They 
believe, that in a nation tree and presperous 
as ours, a voluntary reformation, accom, lished 
by the virtue of the people, is the only remedy. 
This they know cannot be crowded any faster 
ihan considerate persons can be convinced.— 
Butit is their desire to have in continual use all 
suitable means to produce that conviction. No 
person is to be reproached, merely because he 
does not all at once discover the necessity that 
there is for universal abstinence, or the utility 
of societies for this subject. Thinking men 
must have time to think, and judicious men 
time to judge. Particular forbearance is due to 
respectable persons somewhat advanced in 
years, who have been so long accustomed to 
the use of a little, that to take it away, seems 
hke tearing from them one of the contforts of 
declining years; and who have niaintained 
self goverment so perfect!y, that to eall on 
themto join a Temperance Socctiety, is apt to 
strike upon their minds like disrespect, which 
they are conscious of not deserving. But such 
may be properly reminded, that the probability 
of successful resistance diminishes: and that a 
sober man, after having indulged moderately 
for many years, is too liable to dismuss his guard. 
“T know drinking will never injure me, for l 
have governed nyself these forty years, and can 
do it the rest of amy life’ Thus the watch is 
Withdrawn, at the very time when it is most 
needed, and respectable men fall by litle and 
little. 

Such being the object of temperance secicties, 
such the necessity tor their exertions, and such 
the spirit which characterises their movements, 
it is obvious that any person is very ill employ- 
ed iv treating their enterprises with contempt 
or ridicule. Even if their plans were perfectly 
visionary, the very idea of attempting a remedy 
for so great evils is too noble to be sneered at 
by a generous mind. But tt is net a vision. 
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The increased enjoyment and conscious sereni- 
ty of 80 many iemperate, aud the actual rescue 
of no stnall number of the intemperate, shews 
thatit 1s nodream. I honor not the feelings of a 
man who cau find subject for bis mirth in the 
degradation of the drunkard, and the wreteb- 
eduess which his abasement brings upon his 
fainily and friends; or in the joy which sweli- 
the hearts of many a father, wite or child, who~ 
dearest earthly triend is now safe from this rai 

There are some persons whose course in re- 
lation to temperance socieues is more decided. 
A year ago i spoke to a person on the subjeci, 
who flew into an immediate passion, saying, 
“Pil bave nothing to do with it: [get my lv- 
ing by selling rum.” So it was no matter m 
the eyes of this most benevolent individual, bow 
many of his fellow creatures purchased death 
from his shop, so he got his living by it. In 
fuct the far greater number of those who have 
attempted to live in this way, have eventually 
died by their own poison, besides introducing 
their children to a ruinous familiarity with the 
destroyer. I can scarcely conceive the state ot 
that man’s tind, who is so wrapped up in seil- 
interest, as to be angry at the efforts that are 
now making to alleviate and finally remove 
these shocking evils. What can his heart b 
made of, who would williugly hinder auy far 
ther use of the puipit, the press, or any other 
mneans for promoting temperance 2? Much more 
noble was the declaration made not long since 
by an importer—" 1 bad rather have my chil- 
dreu pennyless, in that healthy state of society 
Which the,temperance reformation is going to 
produce, than all the money Lever made or can 
tnake by the sale of ardent spirit.” 

There is another class of persons who have 
their feelings on this subject: I mean those 
who have hitherto contrived to make the indul- 
gence of their appetite for strong drink comport 
with a deceut standing in society, and who be- 
gin to be troubled at the thoughts that drinking 
rum and brandy should ever cease to be res 
pectable. ‘They love to drink a little, and they 
will drink a litte. They care not wiat comes 
upon their country by miemperance, nor how 
many of their companions and their children, 
fall victims to their example. Drink they will, 
right or wrong; and they will make at leas: 
one struggle tor respectability, betore they will 
allow their practices to be overwhelmed with 
the odium that the temperance societies threat- 
en to bring upon tipphug and guzzling of every 
grade. 

‘Temperance Societies will not stop or reat 
uny of their etlorts, because a few individuals 
choose to get angry. Where would have been 
our country’s independence, if our fathers had 
turned aside from their course for the railings 
of a few tories? Let me just advise those per 
sous Who do not like the ‘Pemperance Societies, 
to keep very still about it. There can be no 
mistake about a man’s reason for being troubled 
at the promotion of temperance. ‘The recoil of 
their proceedings will be very immediate ; and 
when opposition can accomplish nothing only 
to show a tnan’s sellishuess or love of liquor in 
a bad light, it is not worth while for people to 


Progress of Temperance. 
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keep them in countenance by drinking with 
them. . 


PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE. 


An impulse given in England.—In May last, 
ine Rev. J. L. of New-York sent some of our 
Temperance publications to a minister in Eng- 
and, particularly those of Chancellor Walworth, 
iadge Edwards, Dr. Mussey, Mr. Kittredge, 
President Humphrey, Dr. Beecher and Dr. 
Drake. Concerning the effect the London New 
Sailor’s Magazine, says :—* The minister to 
whow this letter is addressed, has been so deep- 
lv interested with the pamphlets sent to him 
trom New-York, on the Temperance question, 
that he has determined on re-printing them ini- 
‘nediately in this country, and endeavoring to 
awaken public attention in the metropolis to 
this most important subject. Certainly, if the 
Temperance system could be introduced here 
as itis in America, it might, generally speaking, 
be the salvation of halfthe empire from the 
most horrid vice. We know of no subject so 
ikely to lessen the awful increase of crime, of 
which the last report of the House of Commons 
so loudly complains, if ile Temperance ques- 
‘on could be established and promoted in sea- 
port towns, The sailor swould almost be an 
emancipated man, for the destruction of public 
ouses and gin-shops must follow. If this could 
be circulated in our men-of-war and Indiamen, 
that grog was not necessary but pernicious, 
what a wonderful reformation would be effect- 
ed; at least itis worth the trial, and this shall 
be done. The pamphlets will be ready about 
the middle of July, which will afford a fine op- 
por.unity of circulation during the month.” 
UNEXPECTED FRUITS OF TEMPERANCE. 

At a meeting of the Domestic Missionary Society 
io New Hampshire, Mr. Hewitt, in speaking of the 
great demand for ministers, remarked,— 


The labers of the Temperance Society are 
preparing the way for a supply. Lawyers and 
pliysiciaus are generally but just supported by 
tue rewards of their protessional labor. ‘The tem- 
perance reformation ts dimimishing their busi- 
Said a piysiciay in New: York, who bad 
taken bo iuterest ta this work of reform, to @ 
brother physician who was active in promo- 
lng it, * Do you kuow that Uns temperance 
reformation is ruining our business?” HKeing 
asked why he thought that to be the case, he 
sud, “from bis own observation.” His own 
practice, be said, bad diminished one half 
already, and the “evil” was increasing. The 
business of the lawyer is diminished as much 
by this reformation as that of the physician. 
A large part therefore, of those engaged in 
these two professious, may soon be spared 
from them. Many of them are pious men, and 
it will evidently be their duty to enter the inin- 
istry. llow many and how great the benefits, 
resulting from the efforts of this same ‘Temper- 
ance Society, so often opposed and ridiculed, 
even by professed Christians. 


Hess, 





The Rev. Francis L. Hawks has accepted the call 





expose themselves. It is a free country, and 
they cannot force us to buy their liquors, or to 


of the vestry of St Jae.’ Church, Philadelphia, as 
assistant minister of the same 
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1829.] 
TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


The southern papers contain a letter from the Hon. 
Thomas S. Grimke, of Charleston, which would do 
honor to the head and heart of any patriot or Chris- 
tian. The principles that govern his conduct in pub- 
lic life, are declared with candor and independence ; 
and they appear to eminate from a mind purified and 
controlled by the influence of our holy religion. As 
a part of the letter relates to some misrepresentations 
—_to Tariffs, Caucus meetings, and party politics, 


True Patriotisn.— Obituary. 








with which we have nothing to do, we select only the 
following — 

As to Sunday mails, I am their enemy---and 
J thank Godthat Lam. I need not say that I 
shall do my duty whatever that may be, in a_ 
calm, rational, dignified manner; though I may | 
not be able “to bring out Charleston in style,” 
or to obtain “ an overwhelming majority.” The 
conclusion, that I am therefore a friend to the 
union of Church and State, is a specimen of 
logic, which lL hope wiil be treasured up in some 
cabinet of curiosities. 

I have the honor to be a Temperance Socie- 
ty man, and therefore a friend to the libertivs of 
the people. My witnesses are the Election 
shops that dishouor our city, and degrade the 
men who are polluted by them, below the con 
dition of slaves. ‘The Tyrauts, whom a tree 
people have to dread, are those who, styling 
themselves republicans, corrupt the eleciive 
franchise by means of liquorand money. They 
are equally hateful aud contemptible in the eyes | 
of the virtuous citizen. They are Pirates, and 
carry the brand of Parricides on their foreheads. 
For myself, 1 trust that no man will imitate 
such examples to insure my election. Let not 
our country be thus dishonored. 

With regard to the trade in spirits, I consider 
it both useless and pernicious ; but 1 shall cer- 
tainly never advocate unconstitutional meas- 
ures for the attuinment of any end; nor am] 
friendly to violent and sudden changes in the 
abolition of evils. I owe it to the gentlemen 
associated with me, in the Executive Commit- 
tee of the ‘Temperance Society, to say, that we 
agreed nearly two mouths ago, that in the pres- 
ent state of public sentiment, it was not advisa- 
ble to petition either the legislature or council, 
for an abolition of licenses, and that it was bet- 
ter to wait, until the public mind, becoming 
more enlightened on the subject of the useless- | 
ness aud pernicious tendency of spirits, should 
be prepared to feel the importance of auxiliary 
laws. To these principles of conduct, 1 sisall 
be faithful, on the score of duty to my God and 
iny country, estimating political consequences 
tu myself, as the small dust of tue balance. 

It is said, that Lam not only a friend buta 
promoter of the Colonization Society: and I 
have heard that soine numbers in a Boston Pa- 
per, under the signature of Hieronymus, are in 
reserve to be brought forward against me, 4s 
the alleged author. [ am sorry to spoil the 
sport of those fair aud candid gentlemen, who 
might walk a square or two, and be informed of 
the truth, but prefer to shoot a poisoned arrow 
first, and apologize afterwards. As to the nutm- 








bers, I have never seen them, nor did I ever 
hear of them, until I was told that they were 
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spoken of somewhere in Bratus, ‘That num- 
ber had escaped my notice, uotl then brought 
to my view. 

My Protest of December 1827, shows that I 
do not regard the Colonization Society as a 
national object. In the second speech deliver- 
ed then on Dr. Ramsay’s resolutions, [sav that 
if | were a member of Congress from the South, 
one of my first acts on going to Washington 
would be to become a member of the Coloniza- 
tion Society ; that IT should say to the Society, 
candidly, | joined them to watch over the inter- 
ests of the South; that I could not believe they 
would designedly injure the Southern States, 
and it would be my duty to prevent them from 
doing us any injury through égnorance or inad- 
verlence; that L recognized the philanthropy of 
their ostensible, primary objects, and as far as 
1 could promote them, consistently with the in- 
terest of the South, T would do so. IT argued 
that if the Society was dangerous to us, the sur- 
est way to aggravate the evil was to leave them 
wholly to themselves, whether the danger lay 
in their principles, their ignorance, or their inad- 
vertency. LI sail then, end Tstull think, that a 
temperate, dignified, firm, honest opposition 
upon the spot, in the heart of their councils, or 
their anniversaries, would be the path of wis- 
dom and duty. Such a course would exercise 
an influence which, all the methods hitherto 
employed by the people of the South, never will 
commaita., 

I was applied to last Spring to take an active 
part in bringing the subject before the publie of 
this city, | declined on the ground, that the 
state of public sentiment among us was so un- 
friendly to the Society, as to satisfy me that no 
good to the Society or ourselves could result 
trom the measure. I stated, that I had once 
entertained no doult of the importance of the 
Society to us, but that observation and reflec 
tion had convinced me within a few years past, 
that it was a subject of great delicacy and diffi- 
culty in relation to the South ; that were I a cit- 
izen of the Eastern, Northern or Middle States, 
I should take an active part in promoting the 


objects of the Society; but as acitizen of the 


South, | had been compelled to doubt the expe- 
diency of the Iustitution, as to ourselves, from 
the prejudices against it, net from any convic- 
tion on my part, that if rightly understood and 
ey patronised, it would be productive of 
evil. 





Ovpituary. 





DIED—In this city on the 27th ult. Mr. Charles 
Lewis, sonof Mr Benjamin L. 

At Rome, Ashtabula Coanty, Ohio, Aug. 19th, in 
the 35th year of her age, Mrs. Lovina, wife of Capt. 
Daniel Hall, and daughter of Deacon Elijah Crosby, 
formerly of East Haddam, Conn. The deceased was 
au exemplary member of the, Congregational Church 
inthis place The most prominent feature in her 
character was genuine benevolence; this has been 
exemplified in a variety of instances, and in an eape- 
cial manner by receiving the destitute. —Those who 
knew her best can appreciate her virtues — Comm. 

At Northampton, on the Sth of Aug. last, Mrs. Elise 
Thorp, wife of Mr. Timothy T. (formerly of North- 
Haven,) in the 83d year of her age. 

At East-Haven on the 12th inst., Mrs. 
Chidsev, wife of Mr. Caleb C. aged_93. 
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Mate Woetry. 
PARAPHRASE ON PSALM CXXXVII. 


We sat us down by babel streams, 
A mournful vigil keeping ; 

Our country’s woes our only themes, 
Our only solace, weeping ; 

Our harps, unheeded and unstrung, 
Were hung upon the willows ; 

And scarce one note of comfort flung, 
To cheer our grassy pillows. 


For they, who wrought our matchless wrongs, 
To mock our tears desiring, 

Said, “ Sing us ene of Zion's songs,” 
A song of mirth requiring : 

Hiow could we tune the festive lay, 
Encompass'd thus by dangers ; 

Or how to God our homage pay 
Amidst the land of strangers ’ 


Jerusalem ! If e’er my heart 
Forget thy ruin'd towers, 

May strength from this right arm depart, 
This right hand lose its powers ! 

And may this palsied tongue refuse 
To speak the language given, 

If geief tor thee | would not choose 
Above all joys but heaven ! 


Remember, Lord! how Edom’s sons, 
The fall of Zion yiewing 

Rejoiced o’er thine afflicted ones, 
And scoff’d at our undoing: 

For * Raze it, raze it to the ground,’ 
Exclaim’d that hostile nation: 

* Let not one hated stone be found, 
Nor trace of its foundation.” 


Ile comes, O Babel, doom’'d to fall! 
A voice of might obeving, 
Who shall rejoice our suf’rings all 
To thee and th®e repaying ! 
He comes, who thy maternal groans, 
Nor shrieks of anguish heeding, 
Shall dash thine infants on the stones, 
Aud laugh to see them bleediug | 
ag. EE 


POOR SARAH, 


A Companton 1s Death. 


Thomas Bradford, Jun. Esq. in a public address be- 
fore the Tract Society of Philadelphia, related the 
following facts : 

“A Lady, who is engaged as a Teacher in a color- 
ed Sabbath School in this city, some months since 
distributed among the children her usual supply of 
Tracts. One of these----' Poor Sarah,’ was conveyed, 
by the providence of God, to a poor, aged black wo- 
man, avd, as she could not read, it was read to her by 
the child. The moving contents of this precious 
Tract affected her heart, and such was her eagerness 
to treasure up its interesting incideuts in her memory, 
“and toappropriate its divine cousolations, that she 


s.. 


Poetry—Paraphrase on Psalm, §c.—Poor Sarah. 
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was wont to crave often, of such a8 Were instructed, 

the favor of reading itto her. It became her con- 
stant companion, and once, in particular, while jour- 
neying in one of our Delaware steam boats, she was 

known to beg a similar favor of the eaptain, which 
was readily granted. Ou her return tothe city, her lir. 
tie book, the herald of mercy and grace which shethey 
enjoyed, was still with her. A short time ago she way 
visited by sickness, which soon proved to be a ‘ sick. 
ness unto death ;’ but she had received the good seed 
in her heart, and it had sprung up, bearing its fruits, 
faith, hope, patience and charity, for her support in 
the hour when flesh and heart were failing ber. For 
this seed and these good fruits she declared herself to 
be instrumeutally indebted to the story of the poor 
Indian Sarah. She descended into the dark valley 
with songs of triumph, asking no other favor than 
that her much- loved Tract might be deposited in the 
narrow house with her then dying body. This was 
done; she now rests from her labors and her suffer- 
ings, and her released, redeemed spirit is, doubtless, 
rejoicing in the realms of light, withthe glorious as- 
sembly and church of the first born, whose names arc 
written in beaven.” 


TRACTS AMONG A COMPANY OF SOLDIERS 


A gentleman travelling in the western part of New- 
York, s says the Report of the Utiea Tract Society, 
overtook a company of soldiers, who, though he gave 
them no provocation, rudely iusulted him. He rode 
on Silently a short distance, and when out of sight, 
took from his pocket a number of Tracts, and secat- 
tered them in the road. Soon afterwards he called 
at a tavern, and at length the soldiers came in, each 
with a Tract in his hand. They all sat down in the 
bar-room, and commenced reading. One after the 
other, as he finished a Tract, exchanged it with his 
companion, uctl the Tracts were generally read by 
them all Before they had finished, many of the fa- 
ces of these weather-beaten soldiers were bathed in 
tears. 


NO’ ric E. 

The Semi-annual Meeting of the Association of the 
Western District of New-Haven County, is postponed 
to Wednesday, the Lith This postpone- 
ment is made in conrpliance with an arrangemen’ 
by a Committee of the General Association with the 
American Board, fixing the time for the Annual meet- 


instant. 


ing of the Auxiliary Foreign Missionary Society ot 


| this district, on the 15th. 


STEPHEN W. STEBBINS, 
Oct. 3, 1829. Moderator of the last Associalion. 


Lelters received al the Ofie cus tle ielis, wus 5 deshading “ 
cer during the weck ending Sept. 30, 1829. 


Dr. Charles Smith; Christopher Champlin ; Good- 
win & Co.; Edward Wade; Timothy Everett; Rev. 
Austin [ ckinson; Thomas Mead; Nelson H. Smith ; 
Rev. Elisha Yale; Chester Loomis; Saml. McKay ; 
Theron Beach; Livingston Il. Smith; Asa Keeler ; 
Horace H. Hall. 
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